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This instrument, which Haidar found rf-ady to his hand, he developed ;
his police system was one of terrorism, and while he did not prevent
plimder which eventually supplied ids own c* tilers, his vigilance against
crime or orfences, real or supposed, was unremitting, and punishments
heavy and prompt through his numerous officers. As will "be seen
in Wilks, Haidar added the post office to his police system, using its
officials not as mere earners, but as officers of an intelligence depart-
ment, who penetrated the secrets even of households, especially of the
wealthy, and transmitted their information direct to Ilaidar. In
Tipii's time this system became relaxed, and for poiuf- years before
its acquisition by the British the district was neglected ; it also seems
that the rent-free lands by which the village police were paid were
resumed ; hence the greatest oppression and license by the uncontrolled
and unpaid revenue servants, and the starting up of rebels and robbers
all over the country. Tliis was promptly checked upon the British
assumption, but no system had in 1806 been adopted, and the force was
unable fully to cope with crime. The only police were the revenue
servants, viz., the tahsildars, monigars, kandachar peons, and taJi-
yaris; and as the revenue work gave them much greater advantages,
police work was naturally neglected, and in many villages the people
had recourse to private kdvalgars, who, under the system which still
appears to obtain in the Kallar country, preserved their own villages
from depredation, and, in case of crime, either detected the offender,
recovered the property, or made good the loss. The " kuditaliyari,"
or privately-paid village watchman, is still an institution in Coimba*
tore; he is frequently a Koravan, and his office seems to be hereditary
and paid by grain contributions*

In the towns the system of night patrols was adopted, the town
being divided into wards, each of which furnished men who not only
did police duty by day and night, but kept the streets clean of dirt,
and conserved the avenues. These men appear to be the revenue
toties, who, however, in the villages are public servants, and, though
Pariahs, will on no account act as scavengers, though their relations
possibly may.

Shortly after Mr* Grarrow's letter the judicial regulations were
introduced, by which the old village pclice system was done away-with,
and the tibana or station system introduced, the Zillah Judge, a mere
court officer, being placed at the head of it. The so-called police were,
however, mere parties of men of more or less intelligence and unserupu-
lousness, and being entirely outside the village and revenue system,
and totally disconnected from the only persons who had real authority
and information, were either useless or mischievous, while there was an
awkward division and clashing of authority. la 1816 (Me Eegulation
IX of 1816) the them natural system was reverted to; Collectors with
their tahsildars and village munsifis became the magistracy, and police
executive functions were ex offlcio yesied in theia, the village taliy&ris